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Child Welfare in the Defense Communities 
Prepared by Inez M. Cavert of the Department Staff. 
More than a thousand communities in at least 500 counties are “critical defense areas,” according to 


the U. S. Children’s Bureau. 


What is happening to the children in these places? 


In this issue 


INFORMATION SERVICE: presents pertinent though fragmentary, data on this vital question. 


The U. S. Children’s Bureau has issued “A Children’s 
Charter in Wartime,” which calls on all citizens “to join 
together to—I. Guard children from injury in danger 
zones. II. Protect children from neglect, exploitation, 
and undue strain in defense areas. ILI. Strengthen the 
home life of children whose parents are mobilized for war 
or war production. IV. Conserve, equip, and free chil- 
dren of every race and creed to take their part in de- 
mocracy.” It is evident that in many places these safe- 
guards are far from adequately provided at the present 
time. Some of the defense communities are well-organized 
industrial cities where the major services were well inte- 
grated before the defense program was started. Others 
were tiny villages or even open-country areas only a few 
months ago. 

On August 22 President Roosevelt sent letters to Con- 
gressional leaders urging that additional sums be ap- 
propriated to “enable the Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor to cooperate with state agen- 
cies now administering maternal and child health services, 
services for crippled children, and child welfare services, 
in extending these programs to meet war conditions.” It 
is estimated that the sum required for these purposes for 
the first year will not exceed $7,500,000. Bills (H.R. 
7503 and S. 2738) have been introduced in both houses 
of Congress to provide these funds. 


Even in the defense communities with the most ade- 
quate housing the situation is likely to grow far worse 
in the next few months. It is expected that at least 
1,600,000 workers will move to other communities in the 
period from July 1, 1942 to July 1, 1943. Some careful 
observers believe the number will really be far greater. 
Workers, it is reported from many sections of the coun- 
try, are being urged to leave their families behind when 
they go to new jobs. But this, obviously, raises very 
serious questions for the welfare of the children in the 
fatherless home. 

Some communities, where slum-clearance projects were 
being carried out when the defense program started and 
where there were good facilities for commuters, have 


1 See InrorMATION Service of June 27, 1942, for a general 
account of conditions in these communities. 


been able to take care of the influx of newcomers without 
grave difficulty. But other cities have had a different 
experience. The metropolitan area of Mobile, Ala., for 
instance, has nearly doubled since the census was taken 
in 1940. The new housing projects fall far short of meet- 
ing the need. In the little unincorporated villages in 
the outskirts of the city are “the sordid tent and trailer 
camps, with no sewage, no water system, no toilets except 
an occasional wooden structure put over a hole.”? There 
is no local authority to enforce even minimum standards 
of sanitation. Couples with children “can’t find a place at 
all. Their shelters . . . are tents, trailers, and shacks.” 

The situation may be even worse where huge new 
plants have been located in tiny villages or in the open 
country. Beulah Amidon, writing in the April issue of 
Survey Graphic (New York) describes the contrast be- 
tween a bomber plant, carefully planned in every re- 
spect, and the “noisome trailer camp” housing the men 
working in the plant. There, thousands of “families 
of war workers live in tarpaper shacks, in garages (con- 
verted and unconverted ), in trailer camps, in cheap bunga- 
lows run up by speculators and sold ‘on easy terms, less 
than rent.’ . . . Sewage empties into open, untiled ditches.” 

It is almost unnecessary to point out the grave prob- 
lems, social and physical, which are raised when chil- 
dren must live in such communities. Elizabeth Wood- 
ruff Clark, discussing similar conditions in the Family 
(New York) for January, 1942, wonders: “what family 
life values can exist in a trailer, what habits of health 
and hygiene can be developed, what indelible impressions 
are being made on young children.” 


Health Services 


With living conditions such as have just been described 
health services become even more vital than they or- 
dinarily are. In most industrial defense areas it is still 
true, according to a recent statement by the Children’s 
Bureau, that “the provision for maternity care and care 
of sick children . . . depends largely on the personnel and 
facilities that existed in the city or county before the 
new population arrived. Where the population has dou- 
bled or trebled almost over night the adequacy of medical 


2“Housing for War,” Fortune (New York), October, 1942. 
p. 190. 
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care has decreased in comparable ratio. Add to this the 
withdrawal of physicians for the armed services and the 
critical situation that exists becomes evident. Repeatedly 
surveys of defense areas have shown one physician to 
2,500 people and even one physician to 4,000 or more 
persons. ... A trailer or shack or rooming house is no 
place for the birth of a baby and yet babies are necessarily 
being born in such surroundings in the defense areas... . 
Mothers in these crowded areas can only with difficulty 
obtain a physician when needed for their newborn infants 
or sick children. Hospital care for sick children in some 
areas is wholly unattainable.” Procuring medical care 
for the wives and children of service men is another 
serious aspect of the problem in many communities. 


Child Labor 


Twice as many boys and girls between 14 and 18 years 
of age went to work in 1941 as in 1940, according to a 
Children’s Bureau release of September 5, and the num- 
bers are mounting even more rapidly in 1942. Not only 
is legal child labor increasing, but illegal as well. In a 
city where most types of child labor are forbidden to 
children under 16 and night work is forbidden below the 
age of 18, teachers report that high school boys work the 
full night shift in the factories and then sleep through 
their classes. A study of child labor in southern defense 
areas indicates that “the employment of young girls as 
waitresses and carhops in honky-tonks is No. 1 on the 
list of the types of employment which children in war- 
activity areas are obtaining.” * Where the enforcement 
of child labor laws has been lax it is far worse today. 

As yet, the demand for the lowering of legal stand- 
ards of child labor has been chiefly for agricultural work 
and service jobs of different types. It is essential that 
any relaxation of present regulations should be very care- 
fully considered. The Commission on Children in War- 
time of the U. S. Children’s Bureau has formulated the 
following principles:* “No child under fourteen should 
be a part of the hired labor force; none under sixteen 
should be employed in manufacturing or mining; none 
between fourteen and sixteen should be employed in 
occupations that involve release from school or readjust- 
ment of school programs unless it has been determined 
that labor shortages cannot be met otherwise; youth 
sixteen to eighteen needed in war production should be 
guided into occupations suited to their age and capacity.” 


Education 


With the great increases in population many defense 
communities have found it extraordinarily difficult to 
provide accommodation in the schools for the children. 
Wichita, for instance, needs almost a third more teachers 
than it did a couple of years ago.® Beulah Amidon 
told, in the article already cited, of a Michigan com- 
munity where the schools were run in three shifts from 
7:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. “each teacher holding three ses- 
sions a day with classes of from 35 to 90 children.” 
In sections where salaries are low there is a grave short- 
age of teachers. There are even new communities where 
schools have not yet been provided. It is reported that 
in a number of particularly isolated places the U.S.O. 
worker provides some recreation for the children. Literal- 
ly, nothing else is available for them. 


3“Child Labor in Southern Defense Areas,” by Myron Falk. 
Chicago, The Social Service Review, September, 1942. 

4 Survey Midmonthly (New York), October, 1942, p. 280. 

5 Fortune, October, 1942, p. 194. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


While no “over-all” data on juvenile delinquency a 
the present time are available, there are enough “straws” 
to indicate that it is increasing very rapidly. In 194}, 
22 of 30 juvenile courts reporting to the Children’s By. 
reau found an increase in the number of cases coming 
before them and only eight announced decreases The 
percentage of increase ranged from two per cent to 110 
per cent; for 11 courts it was over 20 per cent. ® 

In 1940 “serious crimes” by boys and girls of 18 or 
younger were fewer than in 1939. Since then they have 
increased greatly in most age groups. In 1941 there 
were 11 per cent more such crimes by children under 15 
than in 1940; in the first six months of 1942, 8.8 per cent 
more than in the similar period for 1941.7 A report from 
Los Angeles states that “numerous high school boys to- 
day are committing acts of violence against fellow stu- 
dents and adults to an extent never reached heretofore, 
Many more criminal complaints are being lodged against 
offenders.” 

But the great increase, judging from the few data avail- 
able, is in the minor offenses which more often come to 
the juvenile courts. In February, 1942, two and a half 
times as many boys were sentenced to a single state 
correctional school in Massachusetts as in February, 1941, 
and two and a half times as many girls to another. The 
Boston Travelers Aid Society reported three times as 
many runaways in March, 1942, as in March, 1941.* A 
few communities which were carrying on effective pre- 
ventive campaigns before the defense program was started 
report a drop in delinquency in spite of a great increase 
in population. 

Many cities near camps report that large numbers of 
young girls from 15 to 18 come following their sweet- 
hearts. Many of them become delinquents. 

“Depredations of four or five-year-olds along railroad 
tracks are serious,” according to railroad detectives who 
complain to day nurseries.® A church worker in a West 
Coast city writes: “There seems to be no special provi- 
sion made for the little ones in these housing projects, 
and if something constructive in the way of day nurseries 
or supervised care is not provided, I believe our nation 
faces [such] juvenile deliquency as has never been 
known.” 

Among the factors causing increased delinquency are 
the dislocation of thousands of families, broken homes 
occasioned by men entering the armed services or taking 
jobs at some distance from their families, the shocking 
overcrowding and batl housing already described, and 
the fact that thousands of children of working mothers 
are “on their own” after school with no one to pay any 
attention to them. All of these were present to some 
extent before the war. But all of them have been greatly 
accelerated by the need to expand both industry and the 
armed services enormously at the same time. 


Care for the Children of Working Mothers 


Increasingly, women are going into industry. The War 
Manpower Commission has estimated that one out ol 
every three or four housewives from 18 to 44 years old 
will have to take jobs, and in some sections of the coun- 


6 Castendyke, Elsa. “Juvenile Delinquency 
Federal Probation, July, 1942. 

7 Summarized from Uniform Crime Reports of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

8Glueck, Eleanor T. “Wartime Delinquency.” Journal of 
Criminal Law and Criminology, July, 1942, p. 119-120. 

9 Clark, Elizabeth Woodruff, op. cit., p. 292. 
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try “practically every woman who can work” will have 
to do so.*® But the age span which industry’s demands 
cover is also that of motherhood and of care for chil- 
dren. If so large a proportion of the mothers of the 
country are to go to work how are their children to be 
cared for? This is a question which is causing grave 
concern to the mothers themselves, to the government, and 
to the industries which employ the children. It is of 
equally grave concern to the Christian Church. 

Already the situation is very serious even in the better- 
organized cities where there are a few day nurseries. 
Playgrounds are provided in but few housing projects 
and fewer trailer camps. Very few, indeed, have any 
provision for the care of children of working mothers. 

The federal government has taken several steps to help 
meet the need. The first measures were the WPA nursery 
schools for children from two to four and the appropria- 
tion under the Lanham Act for day care of children of 
mothers in defense industries. The WPA schools are 
available only to mothers below a certain income level. 
Assistance under the Lanham Act (only one nursery has 
been opened) is limited to the children of mothers in de- 
fense industries. The child of the sales clerk or the 
waitress needs protection fully as much as does the child 
of the industrial worker. And under present conditions 
the family’s income level is, likewise, not a reliable indi- 
cation of need for this type of service. 


On August 28, President Roosevelt in a letter to Paul 
McNutt, director of the Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Activities, allocated $400,000 from emergency 
funds for the promotion and coordination of the care of 
the children of working mothers. This is to be carried 
on in cooperation with state and local departments of wel- 
fare for the organization and administration of such 
programs. Funds will be granted to the communities 
where the need is greatest and local resources are clearly 
unable to cope with the problem. A counseling program 
will be set up to assist mothers in determining whether 
they should go into industry or remain at home with their 
children. Charles I. Schottland, Assistant Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, has been appointed federal coordina- 
tor. Some nine federal bureaus and agencies are con- 
cerned with the question of day care. 

Even where day nurseries do exist there is little or no 
provision for the child of school age. Some federal 
assistance may be available for programs of supervision 
of elementary-school children but at present there are 
no such plans for children over twelve. While they do 
not need the same care as the six or seven-year-old it 
is obvious that some supervision is desirable. Club pro- 
grams of one type or another seem to be the only thing 
available for school children in most communities and the 
clubs, of course, meet only once or twice a week. 


At first, it was hoped that employment of mothers on 
the night shift could be avoided. This has not been pos- 
sible, so that it is essential to provide 24-hour care. 


The Extent of the Need 


Such scanty data as exist indicate that the majority 
of the children who have moved with their parents to 
defense communities are of elementary school age or 
younger, with only a relatively small proportion of older 
children. A large proportion are of pre-school age. In- 
creasingly the mothers already living in these communi- 
ties, as well as the newcomers, will be drawn into the 


10New York Times, August 26, 1942. 
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factories or into other types of work to replace men who 
have gone into the armed services or into defense jobs. 

There are no figures for the country as a whole but 
data from a few cities may be cited. In Oakland, Cal., 
a survey of a two block area revealed “64 families with 
92 children and every parent working in the war effort 
in some capacity.... There was no park or playground 
for the youngsters.” *! In Tacoma, Wash., a survey of 
school children showed that there were 4,000 children 
from six to 14 with both parents employed. Pre-school 
age children were not included in the survey. In St. 
Louis a survey showed 4,068 mothers of 7,764 children 
already employed in war industries. For 2,563 of these 
children there was no provision whatever.’? Many of 
the small communities where new plants have been lo- 
cated have no day nurseries. 

These illustrations could be multiplied by stories from 
most, if not all, of the defense communities. Stories are 
told from many communities of women who leave their 
little children locked in parked automobiles. Cruel as 
this sounds, “it is the ones who really care” who do that 
“so that they will be sure to know where they are.” * 
Many children, even very small ones, are “running the 
streets.” Young children are left in charge of the smaller 
ones. Some children are locked out of the house all day, 
others have the door key tied round their necks. Com- 
mercial day nurseries, unlicensed and uncontrolled, have 
sprung up in many cities. In Los Angeles a few months 
ago a state investigating committee was told of such in- 
stitutions where “children slept in damp cellars, were 
slapped, choked and beaten. . . . Investigators testified 
to overcrowding, told of insanitary conditions, inhuman 
treatment of children, improper and insufficient food.” ? 
Only a very few states authorize the supervision of day 
nurseries by welfare departments. In one of the trailer 
camps near Baltimore the workers themselves organized 
a cooperative day nursery for their children—one of the 
more hopeful developments in the situation. A great 
airplane factory on the West Coast found the situation 
so serious that it organized a nursery for the children 
of its employes. The children are checked in on Monday 
morning and checked out for the week-end. 


Ways of Meeting the Need 

But it is common knowledge among all those who work 
with young children that mass care is highly undesirable. 
For children under two any day nursery care may prove 
harmful. In the past, day nurseries have provided for the 
children of mothers who were working during the day. 
Now provision must be available for the whole 24 hours. 
Some arrangement for supervised recreation and general 
oversight must be made after school for school children. 
In the most crowded areas the schools are already 
“swamped,” and cannot take over that task. 

How is it to be done? There is a tendency in many 
defense communities to say, “Let the federal government 
do it.” Some federal funds are now available, and more 
money is being allocated. There seems, however, to be 
no possibility that the entire need will be met in this 
way. Even if it were, many observers feel that the ten- 
dency to shirk local responsibility bodes ill for the situa- 
tions which must be met in the postwar era. Govern- 
ment help is needed but the local community should do 

11 New York Times, August 10, 1942. 

12 “Fight-Hour Orphans.” Saturday Evening Post, October 10, 


1942, p. 20-1. 

18 Proceedings of Conference on Day Care of Children of 
Working Mothers. Washington, U. S. Children’s Bureau, 1941, 
p. 4. 
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all that it can in order to maintain local initiative and 
responsibility. The factories themselves may be forced 
to do it. But, again, this may mean doing it on so large 
a scale as to be harmful to the children—and might mean 
the development of a highly undesirable degree of pa- 
ternalism toward the community and the employes. 

Certainly, no city or town can escape the fact that 
the welfare of its children is of prime importance— 
whether these children are newcomers or not does not 
affect that fact. Likewise, no church can fail to recog- 
nize that this breakdown of family life all over the coun- 
try is a grave threat to the maintenance of even such 
standards as have already been won. 


The Function of the Church 


What then is the function of the church in such a 
situation? That the local church has a very definite 
responsibility to provide religious education for the chil- 
dren of its community and faith no one would question. 
To some extent, vacation Bible schools and Sunday 
schools have been provided for the newcomers in the de- 
fense areas. Sunday schools in some towns are reported 
“booming.” In many more, however, it seems only an 
interchurch approach can hope to be successful. Re- 
sentment between the old residents and the newcomers 
frequently makes any real assimilation extraordinarily 
difficult if not actually impossible. Sometimes the min- 
isters are too baffled by the problem to see any effective 
way to meet the situation—sometimes they show no 
interest. 

When it comes to the provision of community services, 
many thoughtful persons say, “Let the church be the 
church” and not work in fields in which secular agencies, 
government or private, are already active. In case of 
very serious need, they say, which the lay organizations 
cannot meet then perhaps the church may step in; but 
it is to be regarded as a step backwards. Others say, 
“In case of dire emergency the church may do anything 
which is needed temporarily but it should withdraw as 
soon as the emergency is over.” Still others believe that, 
in addition to the normal functions of worship, pastoral 
care and education, the minister and his congregation, 
as Christian citizens, have the duty of serving the com- 
munity’s needs, whether as a group or as individuals. 

There are at least four services churches might render 
in addition to religious education: assisting the commun- 
ity to secure foster homes for the youngest children and 
for those for whom nursery care is obviously undesirable ; 
providing nurseries for the pre-school age children; ar- 
ranging systematic recreation and supervision for school 
children ; and helping in the organization of health clinics. 

Most communities are finding it difficult if not im- 
possible to secure foster homes even for the dependent 
children now on the rolls. Foster home care is also essen- 
tial for children under two when the mother works. The 
experience of a few cities which have put on campaigns 
to locate them indicates that many more can be found 
if a real effort is made. Such a service would seem to 
be a highly appropriate church activity. But it should, 
if it is at all possible, be interfaith. One of the canons 
of child placement is that it should always be in a home 
of the parents’ faith. Such an appeal has recently been 
made in New York City. 

Many of the newer defense towns are almost entirely 
lacking in the social work institutions which have been 
developed over the years in the larger cities. In that 
case the Sunday school room or the parish hall may well 
be the best-adapted place for nursery service or for work 
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with the older children. That the work should be don 
on an interdenominational—or interfaith—basis, if it j 
at all possible, is obvious. Or the ministers and ind. 
vidual members of the congregations may take the leader. 
ship in the organization of a community agency to provide 
the needed service. Some observers say that this jg , 
problem which should touch the Christian conscience ty 
the quick; they are less concerned about the preci 
mechanism by which it is to be solved. That may wel 
vary according to the situation in different communities 

Another service which might be aided through the 
churches, perhaps as churches, perhaps by Christian cit). 
zens, is assistance in the organization of health clinics, 
Most of the defense communities are appallingly shor 
of physicians, nurses and hospital facilities, as has al. 
ready been pointed out. Physicians could work to much 
better advantage if clinics could be organized for ma. 
ternity care and for child care. Another serious need 
is for convalescent and maternity homes. Church people 
might well give the needed leadership. 

As yet, it seems, but few churches have actually 
begun work in this field although others are making 
plans. In Windham, O., which will soon be transformed 
from a rural village of 100 to a city of 9,000 the Metho- 
dist and Congregational churches have already adopted 
a joint program which includes the maintenance of a 
nursery and medical center.’ 

In Baltimore Mrs. Charles Wade, a Negro worker for 
the Methodist Board of Missions, has been carrying on an 
interdenominational program among the Negroes for 
the last three months. A day nursery to care for 3 
children will be opened very soon under the auspices of 
a women’s interdenominational committee. Most of the 
work will be done by volunteers, among whom are phy- 
sicians, nurses and students from Morgan State College. 
All the money for the nursery came from Negroes. 

The Interchurch Committee for Volunteer Work in 
Defense Areas is planning a leaflet of practical sugges- 
tions for groups of church women carrying on programs 
for the children of working mothers, especially in the 
communities where professional care is almost entirely 
lacking. It is hoped that this will be available shortly 
from the Christian Commission for Camp and Defense 
Communities, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Expansion of the Child Welfare League 


The Child Welfare League of America, (130 East 22nd 
St., New York, N. Y.) has announced that it is ab 
sorbing the National Association of Day Nurseries which 
has voted to dissolve. The Child Welfare League has 
previously been active in the field of care for the children 
of working mothers and will now carry on an enlarged 
program to include the work formerly done by the Day 
Nurseries Association. 


14 Federal Council Bulletin, September, 1942, pt. 2, p. 1. 
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